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“Tam cudgelling my brains at a new romance,” the old man wrote on a warm day 
in late October 1866. “I have done some 120 pages—and hope, by the close of the 
week, to have done 150 more!” At his deskin Charleston, William Gilmore Simms, 
the antebellum South’s leading man of letters, now sixty years old, was working at 
his customary rapid pace. The particular work to which he referred was Joscelyn: 
A Tale of the Revolution, which he had arranged to publish serially, beginning in 
January 1867, in the Old Guard, a monthly journal issued from New York.! 

While financial needs had forced Simms throughout his career to sacrifice 
quality to quantity in his literary work, the Civil War had greatly intensified the 
pressures on the author to compose swiftly and often. War’s end found Simms 
in the depths of despair. His wife had died in 1863. His spacious home at Wood- 
lands, damaged by fire in 1862 and then rebuilt, had been destroyed in February 
1865 by Union troops marching northward from Savannah to Columbia under the 
command of General William T. Sherman. Nothing was spared: house, furniture, 
carriage houses, stables, kitchen, barns, machinery, wagons, tools, livestock. Close 
to 40 percent of his enslaved work force had departed, and of the forty-five who 
remained, only seventeen were able to work. “We have literally nothing left us but 
our lands,” Simms admitted. “Not a knife, or fork; hardly a cup or plate or tum- 
bler.” His family was scattered, living with various relatives and neighbors. Simms 
and two daughters spent most of the summer of 1865 in cramped attic quarters 
in the devastated city of Columbia, where Simms was trying to live by editing 
the Phoenix newspaper. But to Simms the greatest loss was his library of 10,700 
volumes. “My books! My books!” he lamented. “My heart is ready to break when 
I think of them.” 
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Like most South Carolinians in 1865, Simms was virtually penniless, “as poor 
as Job’s turkey,’ he reported to a northern friend. “Money is so scarce,” he ob- 
served, “that one’s richest friends cannot give him succour, to the amount of ten 
dollars, without considerable self-deprivation.’ In desperation he turned to his old 
New York literary acquaintances from the prewar years, James Lawson and Evert A. 
Duyckinck, beseeching them for loans and imploring them to assist him in re- 
newing contacts with publishers. Though pained by “the humbling necessity of 
incurring petty debts at the shops of strangers,’ Simms declared to Duyckinck, “I 
have many years of good work left in me yet.’ Pained equally by having to beg his 
friends “for help of this nature,” Simms nonetheless asked Lawson for an immedi- 
ate loan of $500 and estimated that “to re-establish myself properly again, I shall 
need about $2000.” 

These financial exigencies spurred Simms to fill every waking hour with some 
form of literary activity. During the winter of 1865-66 he departed the Phoenix to 
help edit the Charleston Daily South Carolinian, to which he contributed reviews, 
essays, and poetry. He also made two trips to New York, a brief visit in November 
1865 as chairman of a delegation of South Carolina Masons seeking financial assis- 
tance from their northern brethren, and a lengthier sojourn during the summer of 
1866, during which he tried to negotiate as many publishing contracts as he could 
physically manage. Returning from New York in the autumn of 1866, Simms set 
himself first to the task of writing the romance Joscelyn.* 


In undertaking Joscelyn Simms was retracing many patterns of his long and pro- 
ductive literary career. Neither the romantic mode of Joscelyn nor its Revolution- 
ary setting was new. Before the Civil War Simms had published seven romances 
set in South Carolina during the closing days of the War for Independence. All of 
them had been written at great speed, with some carelessness, and often out of 
financial necessity. They had had a deservedly uneven reception and had gained 
for Simms a literary rank somewhat below that of James Fenimore Cooper in the 
minds of most critics.* 

While writers in other parts of the country had begun, by the mid-nineteenth 
century, to abandon the historical romance, Simms had held fast to the old formu- 
las. He continued to pen romances set in Revolutionary South Carolina. On the 
one hand, he did so because of his abiding desire to encourage a distinctive south- 
ern literature. Southern authors, he believed, should write about those scenes and 
institutions they knew best, and so contribute to the growing store of national 
literature. One constant of Simms’s long career was his unstinting effort in this 
cause. Even though by the 1850s Simms was committing himself to the cause of 
a separate southern nation, he continued to believe that a native literature was 
an essential element in a national culture. Thus, whether southerners believed in 
secession or not, they still owed it to themselves and their emerging identity to 
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define themselves as a people in literary terms. As Simms put it as late as 1856, “to 
be national in literature, one must needs be sectional.”® 

Equally important to Simms, and a second explanation of his adherence to 
Romanticism, was his belief in the “lessons” history could teach. Echoing Thu- 
cydides, who was perhaps the first “Whig” historian, Simms believed that history 
“is philosophy teaching by example.’ As a result the historical romance provided 
an ideal vehicle for conveying historical instruction. “The great end of the artist,” 
Simms wrote, “is the approximation ofall his fiction to a seeming truth.” In fact the 
romancer and the historian engaged in quite similar tasks. Although the romancer, 
Simms thought, “must be free to conceive and to invent—to create and to endow, 
... he must not expose himself to any suspicion by his facts.” As does romance, 
“history implies art, system, arrangement, grouping, great discrimination, [and] 
the severe judgment of the critic.” In short both the historian and the romancer 
“must have a purpose, which must be sufficiently imposing to compel [him] to 
bring all [his] resources of thought, fancy, taste, invention, genius, briefly into due 
and harmonious exercise.” The writer of historical romance, thus, assumed a heavy 
burden, since he not only had to render facts and characters accurately, but he also 
had to exercise his imagination on them in order to produce a story that was at 
once credible, didactic, and gripping.’ 

The passage of time and the impact of the Civil War had done little to alter 
any of these ideas. The impulses behind Joscelyn were thus familiar. Simms still 
hoped, even after the war, to foster a distinctively southern literature. In addition 
there remained a sectional bitterness in his outlook that understandably was even 
more intense than that of the prewar years. Simms labored to produce an anthol- 
ogy entitled War Poetry of the South to commemorate the lost cause and provide 
an outlet for southern versifiers. He also expressed his concerns over the policies 
of Reconstruction. In the midst of the vituperous congressional elections of 1866 
Simms observed, “Radicalism is just now an epidemic. ... We have reached the 
full extent of our suffering, & can endure no further loss.” He feared the impend- 
ing ascendancy of radical Republicans under the leadership of “Thad the Bad.” He 
was especially concerned over the future of the freedman, whose “full worthless- 
ness ... when no longer under the govt. of a master . . . sickened” him, and he 
had long distrusted northern philanthropy as “courage which grew inflamed in de- 
gree with the pacific display of an adversary.’ Such courage, now exhibited in the 
North, made it want to kick the South when it was already down. Clearly “these 
dead, dread, dreary days of the present” were very much on Simms’s mind.® 

At the same time, Simms’s understanding of the purpose of history and ro- 
mance remained unchanged. In 1869, only a year before his death, Simms wrote 
that history “embodies the lessons of society for whole nations, and for thousands 
of years of time. Read well, studied diligently, it contains a chart at once of morals, 
of conduct, of general education, and society.’ The reader of Joscelyn might there- 
fore expect to find a distinctively southern “lesson.” Indeed, while hard at work on 
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the romance, Simms, quoting Robert Burns, remarked to a friend that the work 
“may turn out a song, perhaps turn out a sermon.” Then he added, tellingly, “I am 
more in the mood to sermonize than to sing.”® 

Hence the plot and setting of Joscelyn, simple and straightforward, were un- 
doubtedly familiar to readers of Simms. Set in the “sand hill” region along the 
Savannah River border between Georgia and South Carolina, the story opens on 
the eve of Revolution, in the summer and fall of 1775. William Henry Drayton of 
Charleston is touring the backcountry in hopes of winning support for resistance 
to England. The local population is divided. Some, like the brothers Martin and 
Stephen Joscelyn, endorse Drayton’s position and vow, albeit with some reluc- 
tance, to support the rebel cause. Others, like Tom Browne, Alexander Cameron, 
and old Malcolm Dunbar, are stanchly and vociferously loyal to the Crown. Still 
others, like Walter Dunbar, son of Malcolm, are uncertain, oscillating between the 
pull of old loyalties to father and Crown and the necessities of new circumstances 
in the relationship between England and its American colonies. These conflicting 
demands, and the debilitating effect they have on Walter, constitute the core of 
the romance, which ends inconclusively with the outbreak of hostilities and with 
the fate of the central characters unresolved. 


In one sense Joscelyn was simply more of the same from Simms, a hastily composed 
historical romance about the Revolution in the South, with mostly one-dimen- 
sional characters facing conflicting loyalties. But a closer look at Joscelyn and at 
Simms’s immediate thoughts as he began to “cudgel” in creating it suggests much 
more about this neglected work and, by extension, Simms and his postwar world. 
The obviously slight literary merit of Joscelyn was secondary to Simms’s larger 
purpose, namely, to sermonize to his fellow southerners in the bleak months of 
1866-67. 

Two intensely personal concerns affected Simms’s creation of Joscelyn. Com- 
bined with his preoccupations with southern literature and postbellum sectional 
attitudes, these concerns point to a richer understanding of the work. The first of 
these concerns was Simms’s deep desire to write a biography of his closest friend 
and neighbor, the late James H. Hammond. After Hammond's death in 1864, 
Simms immediately sent his condolences to the Hammond family and urged Ed- 
ward Spann Hammond, James’s son, to “preserve all his papers. . . . With God’s 
blessing, I hope to put on record my appreciation of his claims.’ It is likely, more- 
over, that Simms discussed the planned biography in the summer of 1866 with 
M. C. M. Hammond, the late senator’s brother, who at that time proposed to send 
a package of materials to Simms but for some reason misplaced them and did not 
send them on for almost two years. In addition, during the autumn of 1866, while 
writing Joscelyn, Simms looked eagerly forward to a Christmas visit with the Ham- 
mond family. Since Hammond and Simms had, for many years, been the closest 
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of friends—“Never were thoughts more intimate than his & mine,” Simms once 
remarked—and since Hammond's death had affected Simms deeply —‘“This day 
I feel doubly alone,” he lamented when he heard the news—it is highly probable 
that Simms never abandoned his hopes of “some day [rendering] a proper tribute 
to his memory.’!° 

This determination to chronicle the life of his best friend was also quite prob- 
ably related to Hammond's long-standing encouragement of Simms to produce 
at least one “great work.” To this end Hammond had frequently chided Simms 
for his work habits, offered financial assistance, and talked Simms out of a con- 
templated removal to the North. One of these occasions occurred in August 1852, 
when Hammond reminded Simms: 


Genius & Poverty always have been boon companions & have seldom been 
severed without disastrous consequences. Having been once in the embrace 
of the Monster (not the Genius) I can not in my heart say to you “be friends 
with him & take him contentedly into your bosom.” Yet I do wish you could 
do that or that I or someone could keep him out of your sight entirely until 
you had accomplished the Great Work I have so often proposed to you. 


Hammond had definite ideas about where Simms’s “great work” should be 
set. On at least two occasions he proposed that Simms visit him at his Silver Bluff 
plantation in order to “take a survey of this locality, & immortalize [it] in a ro- 
mance.’ Not until 1858 did Simms decide to visit Silver Bluff, by which time Ham- 
mond was living at Redcliffe, near Augusta. Nevertheless Simms made a detailed 
survey, took notes, and sketched a map for the projected “great work.’ Because of 
the war, however, the work had to be postponed.” 

Simms’s second personal concern while writing Joscelyn was his own autobi- 
ography. While in New York in 1866 he had mentioned to Duyckinck his plans for 
“My Life and Times, an Autobiography and a History.” “I have personally known 
a large number of the chief men of the South, for the last forty years,’ he contin- 
ued, and “have been ruined, as a Union Man, by Nullification, and more lately by 
Secession; & have to commence life de novo.” So pressing were his economic cir- 
cumstances that once again Simms pondered a permanent removal to New York, 
“where in some obscure chamber I can live at moderate cost, & have the press at 
my command.””” Once again better prospects beckoned. The old conflict of loy- 
alties was now an immediate and personal reality, but there was no Hammond to 
console. There was a sharp tinge of regret and anxiety in the author’s preface to 
Joscelyn, which related to just this predicament: “The noble intellect of Hammond 
can no longer teach or inspire in the circles which honored his mind and man- 
hood. He has escaped those evils to his country which, in some degree, he had 
anticipated.”!% 

According to the editors of Simms’s correspondence, neither the biography 
nor the autobiography was ever written. Or were they, only in a different format? 
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If a reader closely examines the circumstances surrounding Simms in 1865-66, ex- 
plores his thoughts, and then, as Simms himself would have the best historians do, 
“give shape to the unhewn fact, . . . yield relation to the scattered fragments, . . . 
unite the parts in coherent dependency,” and then “happily conjecture what might 
have been from the imperfect skeleton of what we know,’ he can begin to make 
new sense out of Joscelyn. Rather than merely a flawed novel on the Revolutionary 
War, Joscelyn can be understood as Simms’s attempt to penetrate the concentric 
circles of public and private concerns that wove about his troubled soul. As a ver- 
sion of Hammond's biography and Simms’s autobiography, Joscelyn interprets the 
causes of the Revolution through those of the Civil War. And the novel resolves 
itself—or, rather, fails to resolve itself—in the frustration and inconclusiveness 
that comes about when the philosopher, attempting to teach by example, is unable 
to render past events and present circumstances analogous.'* 


This interpretation relies most heavily on an understanding of the main charac- 
ters. The villains are the loyalists such as Browne, for whom Simms, departing 
from his earlier works, has no sympathy.'> Simms’s choice of the surname Browne 
was not fortuitous, as a loyalist by that name had been notoriously active in the 
backcountry on the eve of Revolution. Significantly Browne possesses all the 
qualities of self-righteousness and reformist zeal long imputed by Simms to Yan- 
kees in general and New Englanders in particular.!° In the middle of Drayton's 
speech supporting the Revolution, Browne steps up, calls the speaker a liar, and 
is struck down by one of the crowd (58). After the fracas Browne looks remark- 
ably like Charles Sumner after his caning by Preston Brooks in 1856. His eyes were 
“bunged and blackened, and his face literally dyed in blood” (58). Despite this 
treatment Browne, now “mad with the hate of hell in his breast” (78), persists in 
stirring up others, imploring God all the while to forgive the rebels’ sins (79). An 
observer notes the irony: “Only to think of his praying God to forgive my many 
sins, and not having a single prayer about his own” (79). This tu quoque response 
echoes the southern reaction to northern attacks in the 1850s by such writers as 
George Fitzhugh, who pointed out the hypocrisy of northerners who ignored the 
“slave” conditions in their own factories while chastising the South.’” 

Later Browne is tarred and feathered and responds with all the Calvinistic 
piety he can muster: “If I have survived all this, it is clear that God means that I 
shall still live. If He means that I shall still live, He means that I shall live to work! 
And how work? What is to be done? Need I ask when such men as these still live? 
... 1 feel what is required at my hands! ... I must drink blood! “Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord; but shall not the Lord employ, for his vengeance, the creature of 
His own hands? I will live! They shall feel me yet!” (82). In this response Browne 
becomes a caricature of the abolitionist, swearing, as John Brown did in 1859, that 
both he and his cause will live on, to purge the land with blood. And lest the reader 
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miss the point, the narrator comments: “There is an insanity which never loses its 
wits. It is embodied in the intensity of a single purpose, good or bad, supported 
by an ever-watchful and tenacious self-esteem. ... The madness of Browne... lay 
in the entire concentration of his whole mind upon the single purpose, and that 
purpose was in conflict with law!” (120). This remark closely parallels Simms’s 
thinking about both John Brown and the Union in the secession winter of 1860— 
61. At that time he remarked that “there is no prestige in Virginia which Black 
Republicanism does not spit upon! Even her chivalry is at discount, in the land of 
the Puritans, since the raid of John Brown, Esq., the modern martyr.” The Union, 
like the Tory Browne, was an “overgrown bully,” which threatened to unleash “a 
thousand John Browns before the coming of the next Fourth of July.”"* 

Conduct like Browne’s causes hitherto loyal Georgians and Carolinians in Jos- 
celyn to view their relationship with the mother country with growing alarm. As 
did southerners during the years 1830-60, they move to a position of resistance at 
different speeds. At the outset of the work only Drayton is converted, and he— 
much like William Lowndes Yancey in the 1850s—becomes the apostle of Revo- 
lution: 


[He] arrayed before the assembly the leading tenets of republican liberty, 
which have been subsequently relied on in the assertion of the independence 
of the colonies. He showed that the colonies were able to go alone; that their 
numbers were quite sufficient to support the fabric of the State; that their 
people possessed necessary qualifications of morality, knowledge, and intel- 
lect for self-government; that, whenever this condition should be reached 
by any people, there was neither right nor reason in the claim of any foreign 
or remote nation to govern them from abroad; that any people submitting 
to such usurpation were only fit to be enslaved; were slaves already, in spirit, 
and must sink into a condition of slavery; that the rule of right and reason 
required that all governments, to be safe and beneficial, must exist only by 
the consent of the people to be governed. (126) 


Simms and many other southerners might well have used the preceding para- 
phrase of Drayton's speech to describe their own position on secession by 1860. 
In a well-publicized letter to a New York friend in December 1860, Simms had 
written: 


Of what sort of value ... is that sort of union which persists in keeping men 
in the same household, who hate and blaspheme each other? And can you be 
really a friend to the South... when you desire us, the minority States, to sub- 
mit to the uncontrolled legislation of a majority, which has not only proved 
faithless to all its pledges, but which has declared its determined purpose 

to subdue, rule and destroy the minority. .. . Our agricultural population 

is of stern, simple, Spartan character. They are calm; they are determined. 
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They feel the necessity which coerces them; ...and they will then do 
according to their convictions. .. . I fear that you think us equally silly and 
cowardly ... if you can suppose that a section possessing four millions of 
slaves—$400,000,000 of property—and able to send into the field two mil- 
lions of fighting men, all trained in a high spirit of liberty-trained to arms-all 
proud of a brave and free ancestry-should tamely submit until the chains are 
riveted about their limbs... ! It is high time that the South should confine 
itself to its own rule. ... We in the South have all the essential elements for 
establishing the greatest and most prosperous, and longest lived of all the 
republics of the earth!!? 


Martin Joscelyn, who tries to understand and advise Browne, nevertheless 
moves to the same conclusion as Drayton. Several times Martin interposes him- 
self to save Browne from a threatening mob (58, 70, 78). Martin possesses a simi- 
lar outlook as the younger Simms, who also tried to understand his predicament, 
while admonishing those in the North who wished the South ill. In a manner re- 
sembling Simms’s own earlier efforts to reconcile his twin identities as American 
and southerner, Martin attempts to remain both an American and an Englishman. 
Martin also advises Browne to leave the neighborhood for a time to allow tempers 
to cool (70). The rebels reproach Martin for this. “You think you were doing a 
merciful thing,’ says one, when Martin tells him not to harm Browne, “but mark 
my words, if he lives long enough, he’ll make you repent that you ever passed 
between his weasand and my knife” (80). This same remark might well have been 
addressed to Simms himself when he was a young Unionist editor during the Nul- 
lification crisis of the 1830s, as he later observed, he was “ruined,” because of his 
political position.”° As Browne continues his activities, Simms writes, “Martin 
had reason to suffer some misgivings himself as to the extent of the service done 
for the loyalist” (80). Still Martin dislikes extremism, whether by loyalist or rebel, 
a position also taken by Simms early in his life, who surprisingly uses the gro- 
tesque, tarred and feathered Browne to show how radicalism begets radicalism. 
Browne attacks “the fresh doctrine of the rights of men and the blessings of free 
government. It is the form which charity takes... when it preaches philanthropy, 
and confers liberty as a blessing and a right by the hands of violence” (128). Words 
similar to these, which might also have been uttered by Martin, were appearing in 
editorials written by Simms in Charleston in 1867 inveighing against the policies 
of radical Reconstruction.”! 

Simms’s description of Stephen, Martin’s brother, is significant in terms of 
Simms’s drawing from biographical material. Stephen “keeps a school somewhere 
over on Beach Island” (24). His intellectual powers are considerable, particularly 
in the area of law, and his “judgments, founded at once upon a great good sense 
and an innate love of justice, were rendered logical” (29). Moreover Stephen is 
both handsome and gentlemanly, possessing both “calm, grave, sedate, gentle, and 
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unobtrusive manners” (28) and “remarkable strength and beauty” (29). Indeed 
Simms'’s physical description of Stephen—“a noble and powerful bust, great mas- 
sive shoulders, supporting a head of magnificent dimensions, covered with a thick 
shock of fine brown hair, great blue eyes, with heavily-arched eye-brows; a mouth, 
firm but sweet, and a full Grecian nose” (29)—is remarkably detailed. It is also 
remarkably similar to descriptions of Simms’s closest friend, Hammond. “Ham- 
mond looked like a reincarnation of some Greek demi-god,” wrote the daughter 
of A. P. Aldrich, one of Hammond's friends. “His cold and chiseled classic beauty; 
his statuesque form and stately poise were antique in impressiveness.’ Like Ste- 
phen, Hammond owned a plantation at Beech Island, and like Stephen, Ham- 
mond was known as a clear, logical, and incisive thinker.” 

That he is physically crippled also ties Stephen, at least figuratively, to Ham- 
mond. Despite this deformed leg, making it difficult for him to stand, Stephen is 
respected by his friends and feared by his enemies. Remarks one loyalist, “a poor 
cripple indeed, and possibly not the one to take up arms, but we have him down 
as a most vituperous malignant, who has been writing the most audacious letters” 
(24-25). In fact “were he not a cripple,’ the loyalists acknowledge, “you would find 
him one of the most dangerous malignants on Savannah River” (25). Though not 
physically handicapped, Hammond was a political cripple, at least after his scan- 
dalous and misunderstood affair with the teenaged daughters of Wade Hampton 
in 1843. Allegations of indiscretion forced him into a long, involuntary retirement 
on his plantation after he left the governor’s office in 1844 and remained an ob- 
stacle to further public employment until his election to the Senate in 1857. Like 
Stephen, Hammond had “a soul and spirit which loathed the inaction to which 
his misfortune seemed to doom him” and occupied his time “devouring books,” 
which “did not satisfy his temperament, though they gave grateful employment to 
his mind” (30). Hammond spent thirteen years brooding over his exclusion from 
the dominant political clique in his state and writing long, often bitter letters to his 
friends. Perhaps the most famous—some might say “malignant’—letters Ham- 
mond wrote during his rustication were those to the British abolitionist Thomas 
Clarkson in 1845. These were published and won their author wide acclaim as a 
defender of both the South and slavery.”* 

Unlike the Joscelyns, Walter Dunbar, Martin's best friend, has much more dif- 
ficulty choosing sides. His natural tendency to join his friends is more than offset 
by the browbeating of his loyalist father, who controls his son like a “terrible des- 
pot” (56). Leaning on Walter in the way John C. Calhoun pressured his political 
subordinates (of whom Hammond was conspicuously not one) in South Carolina 
and the South, Malcolm Dunbar, “the headstrong old man,’ is his son’s “evil genius 
... prompting him at every sentence” (59). For Malcolm, as for Calhoun, “it was 
not possible . . . to conceive of a difference of opinion between his son and him- 
self” (115). Walter Dunbar, like southerners trying to follow the intellectual pere- 
grinations of Calhoun, finds himself gripped in tension and confusion, in effect 
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paralyzed (142). When he finally leaves his father, ostensibly to deliver important 
messages to loyalist leaders, Walter wanders aimlessly through the countryside. 
Symbolic of his inability to act, whenever he tries to voice his thoughts, he speaks 
so impetuously and irrationally, and, so, not surprisingly, is physically rebuffed 
(chaps. 23, 34.), once by Browne and once by Stephen Joscelyn. 

The unpleasant relationship between the Dunbars resembles Simms’s and 
Hammond's ideas regarding the stifling influence of Calhoun. Shortly after Cal- 
houn’s death Simms confided to Hammond his hopes for an “overthrow ofa petty 
tyranny... . It is clear to me that South Carolina has now to go through a severe 
probation. We are to atone for the monstrous vanity... of 25 years.” In 1840 Ham- 
mond confided to his diary that “all the gallant spirits of the State are... restrained 
... by the dread of Mr. Calhoun’s influence.” Ten years later, commenting on Cal- 
houn’s death, Hammond's thoughts had not changed. “His towering genius & un- 
compromising temper,’ Hammond wrote, “has had much effect in preventing the 
South from uniting.”* 

Walter’s encounter with Stephen is especially important because it grows out 
of Stephen’s unrequited love for Walter’s fiancée, Angelica Kirkland. Angelica is “a 
beauty... conscious of her charm” (41). She is blindly devoted to the “nervolym- 
phatic” (178) Walter and irrationally despises the crippled Stephen. Indeed she 
and Walter have a great deal in common and are, not surprisingly, dependent on 
one another for psychological reinforcement. Yet their relationship is shallow and 
immature, mostly because both Angelica and Walter are so completely preoccu- 
pied with themselves. Furthermore their self-centeredness leads them not to a 
greater understanding of their situation but rather to a continual narrowing of 
their vision and their tolerance. As a result Angelica is able misleadingly to per- 
suade Walter that Stephen's mild criticism of his speech is instead a personal in- 
sult that demands retraction or punishment. In a rage Walter sets off to confront 
Stephen in his classroom with his “evidence.” When Walter strides forward bran- 
dishing his whip, a group of Stephen’s students leap forward and quickly wrestle 
him to the ground. Walter, “like Gulliver, prostrate under the bonds of the Lillipu- 
tians” (215), retreats, humiliated. 

Stephen and Walter's conflict might easily have been avoided had only they 
known what the reader has clearly come to see: that Stephen, who secretly adores 
Angelica, is the proper match for her. He would be able to improve her and 
strengthen her. Likewise it is clear that Walter needs to break with both his over- 
bearing father and the vacuous though seductive Angelica, so that he can at last 
act decisively and rationally. Finally it is clear to all but Walter that Stephen has 
the respect of the entire community. Walter, to the end, suffers under the spell of 
Angelica, emblematic of southern superficiality, and never recognizes the worth 
of the crippled Stephen. 

But others can see Stephen’s worth, and, when the crisis comes, they act 
on this recognition. Once Stephen becomes convinced that in the “impending 
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conflict” (85) England “will never forego the exercise of power” in taking advan- 
tage of “the provincialism of the colonies” (85), he commits himself to full sup- 
port of rebellion. Believing that “the future is read in the past, and in that volume 
of humanity which always lies open to him who has the observing eye, the think- 
ing mind, and the will to shape his thoughts to action” (85), Stephen offers him- 
self—and is readily accepted—as a leader of the Revolution: “A few moments of 
awkward foot-marching took Stephen Joscelyn from the door of the school house 
to his steed, and, once in the saddle, the cripple had become the cavalier” (251). 

The implicit and larger point here is that the Simms believes the 1850s should 
have been like the 1770s. “We want your cool head, and deliberative mood,’ 
Simms wrote to Hammond on the eve of secession. “I hope that you will be sent” 
to the secession convention. But neither Simms nor Hammond was chosen. Sent 
instead were “candidates, electioneering on all hands.” South Carolina was being 
led by men of inferior talent. “[Governor] Pickens is such an ass that he will drive 
away from him every decent counsellor. . . . All who will flatter, can rule him.” 
One such flatterer was none other than the son of Hammond's old nemesis, Wade 
Hampton, who was commissioned a colonel by Pickens. All Simms could say in 
reaction to this news was that “it is a terrible thing that such a man should be 
Executive at such a moment.’ By the end of 1861, believing himself excluded from 
the war effort because his lengthy articles on Charleston fortifications had been 
ignored—‘I was fated like Cassandra to speak the truth with nobody to listen’— 
Simms concluded in a letter to Hammond: “It is not the Yankee race alone that 
need purging and scourging. We too need punishment to destroy the packed jury 
& old family systems, the logrolling and corruption everywhere. Ah! ... were you 
but a well man, & both of us young ones.” Not long after, Simms was even more 
pointed in his criticism, blaming “the political influences of the last 30 years,” 
which “served to lay on the shelf the able men, & to demoralize the younger aspi- 
rants. We have been living most of that time under packed juries. It is melancholy 
to look about and see how resourceless we are in intellectual power.’** The Revo- 
lution of 1861 would not succeed as had that of 1776. In Joscelyn Simms suggests the 
reason why. 


It is always risky to look too closely and too narrowly at a single work of literature, 
even when the circumstances surrounding its composition are as suggestive as 
those surrounding Simms’s Joscelyn. Interpreting literature, particularly from the 
point of view of the historian-biographer, is fraught with hazards, not the least of 
which is the scorn of literary critics. Yet despite such dangers, the reader who does 
closely examine Joscelyn is led to a number of important, provocative, and persua- 
sive conclusions concerning Simms and his outlook after the Civil War. 

First, Joscelyn interrogates the causes of the Revolutions of 1776 and 1861. 
Simms'’s position on the causes of these conflicts lies somewhere between those 
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who support the idea of the “irrepressible conflict” and those who advance revi- 
sionist ideas on the forces driving the nation to war. Confronting obstinate, un- 
compromising antagonists like Browne, reasonable men like the Joscelyns have 
no choice but to rebel. “The war,’ wrote Simms in 1869, “was a result of causes 
not fostered by us, and foreign to our spirit and hopes. The lack of affinity—of 
oneness—of unity between the two, magnified and provoked by fanatical legisla- 
tion, on the one side, and a corresponding resentment on the other, precipitated 
a conflict which could not long have been delayed.’ From the intense American 
nationalism of his early years to his proclamation of an “irrepressible conflict” in 
1860, Simms now found a middle ground, a position anticipating the contours of 
future historiographical debate concerning the war’s causes. “More and more,” he 
concluded, “as passion subsides, and is succeeded by temperate meditation, will 
the exact issues of the late unfortunate trial of physical forces become clear to the 
national mind.””° 

Moreover Joscelyn can be read as an analysis of southern and, by extension, 
American society on the eve of civil strife. If his narrative tends to present an 
“irrepressible conflict” explanation of the war, his contrast of the clear-headed, 
virtuous conduct of the pre-Revolutionary period with the politics-as-usual per- 
formance of the Civil War era at the same time suggests the idea of a “blundering 
generation” of political leadership. When the crisis comes, the rebels of 1775-76 
instantly recognize their men of true worth, unlike the rebels of 1861, who turned 
instead to the political descendants of Calhoun and, in so doing, compromised 
themselves and their cause.?’ 

All this, finally, is personalized by a Whig historian seeking a meaning for the 
present in the past. And for this reason the narrative comes to an abrupt, prema- 
ture conclusion. Joscelyn, as “philosophy teaching by example,” is not cathartic, for 
the work does not end. How could it end, except in destruction? The cause of the 
Joscelyns had triumphed; the cause of Simms and Hammond lay in ashes.”® 

Far from being Simms'’s greatest work, Joscelyn nonetheless is central to an un- 
derstanding of Simms'’s thinking after the Civil War. It represents a not altogether 
unsuccessful attempt by a writer trying to rebuild his life and resume his work to 
memorialize a place, a friend, and a cause. Never again would Simms turn to the 
Revolution as an inspiration for historical fiction. No longer could that central epi- 
sode in American history hold any meaning, at least for this southerner. Though 
Simms could not, at such close range, perceive it, in Joscelyn he became one of the 
first writers of his region who, assessing the impact of Civil War, tried to shoulder 
what a later generation would call the burden of southern history. 
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